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with best hope of success if he first studies the same author's translation of " The 
Introduction to Hegel's Philosophy of Fine Art." * This little book, by the great 
skill with which difficult terms are translated, furnishes us with what almost 
amounts to a commentary on the work translated. The " Introduction," to- 
gether with the little essay bound up with it, forms the most admirable introduc- 
tion to the study of Idealistic Philosophy. 

M. S. GlIXILAND. 

Essays on Literature and Philosophy. By Edward Caird, Professor of 
Moral Philosophy in the University of Glasgow ; late Fellow and Tutor of 
Merton College, Oxford ; author of " The Critical Philosophy of Immanuel 
Kant." 2 vols. Glasgow : Jas. Maclehose & Sons, 1892. 
These two volumes contain Professor Caird's articles on " Cartesianism" and 
" Metaphysic," reprinted from the Encyclopedia Britannica, essays on Dante, 
Goethe, Rousseau, and Wordsworth, which have previously appeared in maga- 
zines, a lecture on " The Problems of Philosophy at the Present Time," which 
was originally delivered to the Philosophical Society of Edinburgh University, 
and a lecture on " The Genius of Carlyle," — the last alone hitherto unpublished. 
The article on "Cartesianism" contains an account of Malebranche and 
Spinoza as well as of Descartes, and should be read in connection with the 
author's great work on Kant, to which, indeed, it may be regarded as a historical 
introduction, dealing with the first phase of the problems of modern philosophy. 
The article on " Metaphysic" is likewise to a great extent historical, not in the 
sense of being an antiquarian catalogue of the opinions of philosophers, but 
according to that conception of the history of philosophy which treats it as an 
integral part of philosophy itself, — " philosophy taking its time." The article 
falls into four divisions, dealing respectively with (1) the relation of metaphysic 
to science in general, (2) its relation to the special science of psychology, (3) its 
relation to logic, (4) its relation to religion and the philosophy of religion. We 
are much indebted to Professor Caird and to the publishers of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica for allowing us to possess in small compass and read in a comfortable 
form what is probably the best brief, and yet fairly complete, exposition of the 
" idealist" position in philosophy. 

Here, however, it is well to refer rather to the literary essays, which appeal to 
a wider audience and which are at the same time no less philosophical in char- 
acter than the Encyclopedia articles. " Philosophy," it is said (in the lecture on 
"The Problems of Philosophy"), "in face of the increasing complexity of 
modern life, has a harder task laid upon it than ever was laid upon it before. It 
must emerge from the region of abstract principles and show itself able to deal 
with the manifold results of empirical science, giving to each of them its proper 
place and value" (p. 226). And not only in regard to the sciences, but in regard 
to literature and art and every department of human life, the philosopher must 
descend into concrete detail if he is really to be serviceable to his age. Many 
even of those who cannot, or will not, follow Professor Caird in his exposition 

* " The Introduction to Hegel's Philosophy of Fine Art," translated, with notes and prefatory 
essay, by Bernard Bosanquet. London : Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 
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of " Hegelian" or " Neo-Kantian" metaphysics, will appreciate the breadth and 
soundness of judgment which he brings to bear on the special problems of 
literary criticism and interpretation. But in his case literary criticism is con- 
sciously based on philosophical principles, and not on unreflective intuition or 
insight. Hegel's most indubitable service to thought was his renewing the claim 
of philosophy to concern itself with the whole realm of nature and human 
endeavor : like Plato, in order to understand the human mind he turns to where 
it is " writ large," looking outward to the manifestation of it in society, art, 
religion. This endeavor after concreteness and objectivity suggests at once the 
affinity there is, in spite of all difference of form, between his work and that of 
Goethe; and, because of this affinity perhaps, Professor Caird's essay on Goethe 
seems to us, if we had to choose, of all these essays the most completely finished 
and satisfactory. But the same " objective" standards of criticism appear in all 
of them. There is much discussion among literary and art critics as to the 
canons of their craft ; and there are always some ready to maintain that we never 
can get beyond subjective impressions. A modern French critic, M. Anatole 
France, has defined criticism as " the narrative of a soul's adventures among 
masterpieces." On criticism of the frankly impressionist sort — which is just 
the most elementary type of criticism, " I like this, I don't like that" — no judg- 
ment can be passed except in the form of a judgment on the '* soul" of the critic. 
But if we take the definition as expressing what criticism is at the best, we might 
confidently ask the reader to judge of Hegel's philosophy by the thoroughly 
sane, sober, and yet sympathetically appreciative criticisms passed by his disciple 
on writers and teachers such as Goethe, Wordsworth, Carlyle, — all of them apt 
to excite blind worship or equally blind indifference or aversion. Professor 
Caird can admire Goethe without being unjust to the Middle Ages, and he can 
admire Dante without being inappreciative of the naturalism and Hellenism of 
Goethe. The moralist and the artist are apt to differ in their estimate of litera- 
ture. Mr. Matthew Arnold, who was both, allowed the moralist in him to 
silence the artist, when he said that poetry was essentially a criticism of life ; but 
his own artistic instincts kept him from carrying out that narrow definition to its 
terrible consequences. Professor Caird expressly avoids any such one-sided 
principle. " It cannot be denied," he says, in the essay on Wordsworth, " that, 
in poetry, the form is the first thing. Its function is pure expression for its own 
sake, and the consideration of what is expressed must be secondary. The Muses 
would undoubtedly prefer a good bacchanalian song to Zachary Boyd's metrical 
version of the Bible. Yet, after all, we cannot reckon it a great poetic advance- 
ment to write the best possible drinking-song. Perfect, or relatively perfect, 
expression being given, we must ask what is expressed, and we cannot give the 
name of sacred poet to the ' idle singer of an empty day,' but only to him who 
can express the deepest and widest interests of human life ; nay, only to him 
who is in sympathy with the progressive movement of mankind, and who can 
reveal to us new sources of thought and feeling that have not before been 
touched. The only poetry tha't, in the long run, ' humanity will not willingly 
let die,' is that which contains not mere variations on the old themes, but ' things 
unattempted yet in prose or rhyme.' " 

To take another illustration of the manner in which a philosophical principle 
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saves from one-sided criticism, Carlyle's way of laying exclusive stress on the 
worth of " facts," disparaging the work of creative imagination in comparison 
with them, and yet saying, as he does, that " the infinite is most sure of all facts," 
implies a confusion of thought, the truth and the limitation of which become 
apparent when seen in the light of the idealist view of the relation of the real 
and the rational. " The only ideas worth attending to are those which have 
been and are realizing themselves in the world, even through the very appear- 
ances or 'facts' that seem to obstruct them" (p. 261). 

The essay on Rousseau presents the same characteristics of the philosophical 
and historical spirit in criticism ; and in the essay on Wordsworth the funda- 
mental identity in the message of Rousseau and Wordsworth is very subtly 
traced. But (to make one adverse criticism, or rather suggestion) is it quite fair 
to say of Rousseau that he has no conception "of any union of social and 
individual liberty which does not involve the suppression of one or the other, of 
any organic unity of society in which the freedom of the members shall be con- 
sistent with the unity of the body politic" ? (p. 129). To the present writer it 
seems that Rousseau in the Contrat Social (as distinct from the earlier " anarchi- 
cal" writings) is struggling towards such a conception ; his " mot commuri" is 
just an endeavor to express, with somewhat defective phraseology perhaps, that 
very idea of a universal element in the individual for which the great German 
idealists found a more adequate metaphysical basis. " Rousseau," says Professor 
Caird, " represents in its ultimate one-sidedness the principle of Protestantism' ' 
(p. 134). True; but in another aspect of his teaching is not Rousseau leading 
men away from the narrow individualism of his age ? As Professor Caird him- 
self recognizes, he " was not a pure individualist, but based the greatness of the 
individual on the fact that the raison commune speaks within him, and that he 
can be made into an organ of the volonti ginlrale" (p. 185). Rousseau has 
been judged too much merely in the light of the discipleship of Robespierre and 
St.- Just (cf. p. 106). It might well be argued that he found truer and more 
appreciative disciples in Germany than in France. His influence is great, not 
merely on a transitory phase of German literature, but on the leaders of German 
philosophy, as has been recently shown in detail in an excellent work by R. 
Fester (Rousseau und die deutsche Geschichtsphilosophie : Stuttgart, 1890). Yet 
it is just these more intelligent disciples who have helped to make Rousseau 
seem merely the prophet of a past age and not even the false prophet of our own. 
As Professor Caird says, speaking of the way in which Dante sums up mediaeval 
ideals, " One thing there is which [systems of doctrine] cannot survive, — viz., 
being thoroughly understood and appreciated ; for the intelligence that has fully 
appreciated them has ipso facto grown out of them and beyond them" (p. 2). 

David G. Ritchie. 

The Modern State in Relation to Society and the Individual. By 
Paul Leroy Beaulieu, Member of the Institute, Professor at the College de 
France, editor of V Economiste Francaise. London : Swan Sonnenschein & 
Co., 1891. [Social Science Series.] 

This book is certain of a welcome from the opponents of extended State 
action ; and every page of it contains some remark which will be suggestive to 



